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VI. 


GLANDERS. 


It is just twelve months since the Minister of 
Agriculture, after recognising the prevalence and 
danger of glanders, issued a New Order which it was 
hoped would have some effect in decreasing the 
plague. The two most important clauses in the 
order were—(a) that which made farcy amenable to 
the same regulations as glanders—/b) that which 
gave local authorities the power to slaughter all 
aftected animals on payment of compensation. 


This order has now had a fair trial and it is in- | 


teresting to know what are its effects. For some years 
the average loss from glanders has been 45 per week. 
This year it has only reached 43, but by the end 
of December will probably have attained its normal 
number. 

From the weekly returns in The London Gazette we 
find that the number of horses attacked in Great 
Britain during the nine months ending Sept. 80th, is 
1689. Practically then the present regulations for 
the suppresion of glanders are useless, and the ques- 
tion arises—what is to be done? The owners of 
horses are sick of the conditions which render them 
at all times liable to the infection of their stock and 
to the ruinous losses which follow. The veterinary 
profession are agreed that the disease can be stamped 
out, and that the difficulties of doing so may easily 
be overcome. The cost of the operation is the sole 
obstacle, Local Authorities decline to grant com- 
pensation, and the Central Authority refuses to put 
the burden on the general’taxpayer. 

Last January, Mr. Herbert Gardner, in reply to a 
deputation that waited on him in reference to the 
prevalence of glanders, said—“ It is necessary that we 
should have further experience of the working of the 
order before any action on the part of the Goverment 
Would be justified.” That further experience he now 

’s, and we look forward with confidence to a not 
Page alteration of existing regulations ; more especi- 

ally as Mr. Gardner in the same speech promised— 
ese should we find that the provisions of the exist- 

g order are Insufficientin our opinion for the objects 

sired, I shall not hesitate for one instant at once 

the position.” 

Buc en of glanders is totally different 

of other contagious diseases. London is 
arn and infects all the surrounding dis- 

* fet ut of the 1689 horses attacked this year, 

489 — and its surrounding counties return 

Britain Tre only 200 for all the rest of Great 

County of Lanark, which practically 

G returns 50, 80 that if London and 

cir distriet stamp out the disease which exists in 
ricts we should have almost exterminated 


*malady, This statement will be all the clearer 
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if we add that isolated outbreaks in country places 
always die out, and are generally traceable to infec- 
tion from such centres as London and Glasgow. 
With a distribution so constantly localised as this 
there is much reason for the Board of Agriculture in- 
sisting upon local action at local cost ; but measures 
to be successful must be uniform and general, there- 
fore the Central Authority must make them compul- 
sory, and insist that the provisions of their orders are 
carried out. 


VETERINARY HyGiENE. 


To the veterinary surgeon a knowledge of the 
habits and treatment of animals in health is a 
necessity. This branch has, we believe, never been 
tested at our examinations further than by a stray 
question put by the medical men who examined on 
physiology. Veterinary hygiene has never been 
systematically taught at any of the schools, and it is 
not likely that it would be so long as no demand for 
such knowledge was made by our examiners. Until 
recent years, perhaps, it was not so necessary to test 
a candidate’s acquaintance with the habits of healthy 
animals or to examine him on the best method of 
treating them under domestication. Before the days 
of matriculation examinations most veterinary stu- 
dents came to College with a practical knowledge of 
animals. They were sons of veterinary practitioners, 
farmers, and farriers, or of men directly connected 
in their callings with animals. They had been in 
close contact with animal life in some form, and had 
acquired a practical acquaintance with the daily 
routine pursued in stables, ferms and fields. With 
such men it was not so necessary to test their skill in 
handling animals or to ensure that all should have 
some elementary experience of the way in which 
healthy stock are treated. 

Various causes have operated to alter the class of 
man entering the veterinary profession. The cost 
of graduating is much greater than it was in the time 
of the former generation, the length of time spent in 
study is increased, the matriculation examination 
stops the man who has no book-education, and finally 
the social position of the practitioner has improved 
to a degree which invites another class of man to 
enter our ranks. In many respects the new class is 
an improvement upon the old, but its members pre- 
sent disadvantages. They seldom have quite the 
same impetus to work that the poorer man had, and 
they are too often wanting in all knowledge of animal 
life. The modern student must be taught something 
of the life of the stable and the farm, and if he is to 
hold his own with the educated farmer and stock- 
owner he must be taught the principles and practice 
which are included in veterinary hygiene. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


INDIAN HEMP AND ITS PREPARATIONS. 
By J. Donatp, F.R.C.V.S. Wigton. 


There are three preparations of this plant in com- 
merce and it would be extremely difficult to obtain 
any other than these in this country; indeed it is 
very questionable if any more reliable and satisfac- 
tory preparations exist in any country. 

1. Extractum Cannabis Indice of the B.P., pre- 

red by alcoholic extraction from the dried flower- 


| ing tops of Cannibis Sativa cultivated in India, and 


from which the resin has not been removed. It is a 
mostintense green, soft or semi-solid extract, entirely 
soluble in rectified spirits of wine. 

2. The tincture of Cannabis Indice of the B.P. 
made by dissolving one ounce of the above extract in 
20 ounces of rectified spirit. 

8. Extractum Cannabis Indice fiuidum of the 
United States Pharmacopeia, also an alcoholic pre- 
paration about twice as strong as the B.P. tincture. 

The quantity of spirit in the B.P. tincture renders 
its use prohibitive alike from an economic and tkera- 
peutic point of view; and against the fluid extract of 
the U.S.P. the same objection may be urged, beside 
the difficulty of combining either of them into suita- 
ble forms for administration ; therefore we may be 
said to be left with the solid extract as the only con- 
venient and useful preparation of this valuable drug. 
It is undoubtedly the British Pharmacopeia extract 
to oe Mr. Fred Smith refers in his article last 
week. 

That the commercial samples of Indian hemp ex- 
tract vary in strength will be known to all who use 
it to any considerable extent, nevertheless I agree 
with Mr. Smith that less than an ounce of a well 
made extract is seldom effective. The physical 

appearance and the solubility of the extract in 
S.V.R. are the best tests of its quality, next to its 
therapeutic effect. 

I cannot, however, agree with Mr. Smith that the 
extract is so difficult to manage from a dispensing 
point of view, and I hope Mr. Smith will pardon me 
when I - that in my — no more difficult, dirty, 
unscientific, or unsatisfactory way of administering i 
could be devised than that ei be advocates. “fhe 
remedy is one which is frequently prescribed in this 
practice, and we compound it in the following three 
ways which I append for what they are worth, 

Ist. We take a jar of the extract and by means 
of a water-bath apply a gentle heat, and stir until the 
whole is fluid enough to pour into gelatine ball cap- 
sules of about one ounce capacity, which preserve the 
extract well and are convenient for use. Some care 
Is necessary in liquefying the extract to keep the 
ar from rising too high. 

nd. given weigh of the extract is mi i 
about its own weight (or a little more) of cone einai 
powder (gentian or liquorice) and worked into a ae 
in @ mortar. Thismakes a good mass, and can be 
put into capsules or wrapped in paper in the ond 
way. The action of this ball is more certain re 


rapid than that of No. 1 on account of its greater 
solubility. 

8rd. The extract being soluble in olive and linseed 
oils is taken advantage of. An ounce rubbed up ina 
mortar with 8 or 10 ounces of linseed oil makes a good 
draught, and can be kept ready for use. 

The hashish or haschisch, spoken of by some veter- 
inarians who have been in India, is a confection made 
from the leaves and capsules of the Indian hemp. 

Gunjah or ganga are names applied to the dried 
leaves prepared for smoking by removal of the resin; 
and ‘“churrus”’ is the term applied to the resinous 
exudate from the leaves. 

En passant I would remark that writers would do 
well tomake clear the nature and composition of the 
preparations they use and advocate. The tendency of 
modern practitioners seems to be to go in for nostrums, 
or preparations of unknown ‘composition. Your 
journal bears ample testimony to the truth of this 
statement, we have heard a good deal of late on pre- 
scribing Jeyes fluid, chlorodyne, mist-tonica, So and 
so’s special this or that, and such like nostrums, 
some day when I can snatch a little leisure I may 
possibly send you a few observations on this irregular 
practice or form of ‘‘ quackery in our midst.”’ 


CASTRATION STANDING V. CASTRATION 
UNDER CHLOFOFORM. 


By J. H. Parxer, M.R.C.V.S., Faringdon. 


In reply to Messrs. McConnell and Woodrofe 
Hill, I can endorse all that Mr. J. Brown has wrt- 
ten. Judging from the former gentlemen’s articles! 
am afraid it is a case of “sour grapes,” and if either 
of them have the nerve to try the standing operatiol 
on a fairly good subject Iam sure they would be 


convinced that they are in error, especially with tile 
yearling colts of any class. 

Mr. McConnell says the starfding operation is pet ” all’ 
formed in a painful, rough, haphazard, groping and ij 


the dark sort of fashion, with great risk to his lif wh. 
and limbs. Mr. Hill regards the standing operatia he vill 
in the light of an unscientific advertisement: 


should like to ask Mr. McConnell or any mal ie 
common sense who uses his powers of observatio Ba Dies st 
whether it is more painful to walk a colt quietly” bart 
to a stall, halter him, put on the twitch and castrate below 
him in less than five minutes, than to chase 4 0m and th 
round a loose box for sometimes half-an-howr, Bame 
him out into a yard with two or three men holding is fnidh 
on to a halter, which either bruises his lower ja¥ than to 
presses on his nasal peak, until he is almost — ALY sic 
lated. A colt like this would be fighting all ® they oy 
time, and it would end in a veritable tug of Wa" ‘ feed gi, 
tween the men and colt, by which time the ye Bcolts j 
would be from exhaustion and fear bathed in bealed 
spiration. Then commences the casting prov lors 9, 
which being entirely new to the animal as por ie Hives » 
he feels a rope or hobble placed round his — . hey 
will often either kick or jump. Then the fun his MVertis 
gins again, and eventually he is throw” Pont o 
limbs, somehow or other. It he has any ™° The Pe 8s 1 


left in him he commences struggling nfortabl 
the legs are usually pulled into a most unc? 
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position, and here he lies until the chloroform puts 


a him out of his misery—occasionally for good, as has 
od been shown to be the case by gentlemen of great 
i experience in our profession. If Mr. McConnell’s 
am tactile corpuscles are developed as much as the 
ordinary human being’s he will find that the stand- 
ae ing operation is not a “haphazard, groping in the 
aie dark” operation, and that after one or two trials he 
would soon be able to tell by the sense of feeling 
ied alone which structures he was to separate with the 
sin ; knife, and which were to be crushed, and if he con- 
is sulted his anatomy he would find that it was not the 
spermatic cord which was placed in the instrument, 
1 do but only the spermatic artery and vein—only a part 
the of the cord. 
ey of In reply to Mr. Hill I contend that the quicker 
ums and simpler an operation is performed the more 
Tout scientific it is, and had I any operation to undergo 
this I would certainly prefer the man who could do it in 
pre five minutes to one who would take from 20 minutes 
o and to half an hour or more. Physically, I should think 
am, a hernia would be easier to diagnose in the standing 
may position than in the recumbent—if the gravitation 
gulat laws hold good in this respect. I have been castra- 
' ting in the standing position for this last two years, 
ve at first by the clam method, which is certainly a 
cruel operation, but since last June I have used 
ION nothing but the Blake castrator, and have never had 
any trouble since. 
My method of operation is as follows: Get the 
Be colts into a stable, drive one into a stall, place a man 
sdrot behind to keep him in, walk quietly and boldly up to 
ser him with a halter. Place it first on the withers, 
ficlel work it gradually up the neck, drop it over the ears 
either and it falls into its proper position. If the stall is 
oii narrow he will scarcely move. Get a man to hold 


ae the halter, I then feel if everything is right in the 
ue scrotal region, if so put on the twitch, grasp the tes- 


y wit ticle firmly, and with one stroke of the knife out it 
is pet ae and as a rule the colt does not seem to feel it 
ping it « : 4 Then place a finger above the epididymus 
Pris ile vide the cellular structures—which is easily 
veratios FP the finger, and this is the only time when 
ak he show any sign of pain, and that is quite 
cml the nee Next divide the fibrous attachment to 
sevaiot Bis sticle with the knife. The testicle now occu- 
rietly perpendicular position. Place the serrated 
instrument upwards and the cutting part 
ge acl ap ke ith one stroke the vessels are squeezed 
nour, Ie tale ‘ sticle drops on to the ground. Repeat the 
holding on the other testicle and the operation 
ar jaw © eps And it certainly takes less time to do 
I have never known a colt show 
all the they a M pain when the instrument was on, and 
sf war be heed ‘hed quite still. They don’t sweat, and will 
im and I have frequently seen weakly 
d in pe healed un. In condition before the wounds had 
process 18a common thing to hear the specta- 
; soon § lives” “ang the never saw such a thing in their 
coronet be hey hadn't t they would’nt have believed it if 
be hivertisement themselves. Whether the 
time! bis Point of vie J8 unscientific or not, from a financial 
more lif merece it is very useful, and I am certain that 
Theb nally increased my practice. 
0 fortable 


By M. Saprer, M.R.C.V.8, Burton-on-Trent. 


As one who has this year started operating on colts 
in the standing position, I can thoroughly endorse 
all the remarks made by Mr. J. Brown in your issue 
of the 7th. 

Last week my partner (Mr. Wartnaby) and I 
operated on five horses at a stud farm. There were 
two 2 year olds, one}7 year old, and two yearlings. 
The 2 year old, and the aged horse I operated on in 
the standing position, the yearlings my partner cast 
and operated on. What followed quite satisfied me 
as to which mode of operating caused the least con- 
stitutional disturbance. After operating on all the 
animals they were taken back into their boxes and a 
bran mash given to each. The three horses which 
were operated on standing soon finished their mashes, 
whereas the other two were very sick and were minc- 
ing at them when [ left. 

On going the next morning to remove the clams, 
all the the three horses were as bright as possible, 
with their heads over the door and clean mangers, 
and I would have defied anyone to say they had been 
castrated without first looking at the scrotum. The 
two yearlings I noticed stood one in each corner of 
the box with part of their morning feed in the man- 
ger. The two latter colts, I am sure, were cast and 
operated on as smartly and with as little pain being 
iuflicted as possible, moreover, they were not wild 
colts as they had been well handled, so there was 
very little sweating. 

The drawback I have experienced in doing yearlings 
standing, is that there is sometimes great difficulty 
in securing the testicle, otherwise there is no doubt it 
is a great saving of time and help. With regard to 
which is the more dangerous way I can say very little 
as all the colts I have done have behaved themselves 
well, scarcely ever moving when the twitch was on 
and the colt backed in a corner. 


In The Veterinary Record of 30th September we had 
a paper from Mr. T. M. McConnell, comparing the 
above methods of castration; proving to his own 
satisfaction no doubt, that operating under chloroform 
clearly outweighed the other. It is rather a difficult 
point to convince a man, that the method he has been 
using is not the most successful, for everyone has 
good results by their respective methods. It is not , 
so much the method of castration that Mr. McConnell 
argues against, as the position of operating in, en- 
deavouring to score ten points to one in favour of 
operating under chloroform, against the standing 
operation. I will now take up his letter as he has 
written it, discussing the points. What the standing 
operators claim according to Mr. McConneil. . 

1st. Done more quickly. This he admits. 

2nd. Fewer hands required. Often have I called 
at a farm and could only get two hands, and manag- 
ed quite easily. Mr. McConnell says he calls in the 
early morning, mid-day or evening—a very good 
arrangement for operators who cast the animal. 
But suppose one operated at a farm at the dinner 
hour, by the time he got to the next the men would 


be all gone. What is he to do, wait till evening 
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man, and we are supposed to be much harder in 


_ if you castrate under chloroform, only one if you 


when the men will be back again? I have seen too 
much of this delay in waiting for assistance at farms, 
going at special times, resulting in getting most of 
my colts done after six p.m., to ever think of re- 
turning to it. A 

8rd. It is cheaper, which he admits. It is rather 
hard for Mr. McConnell to argue for both sides, but 
here we have him bringing this forward as an argu- 
ment of standing ren gives in to it, and then 
says it is paltry. agree with him it is very paltry, 
but I would like to know who operates standing be- 
cause he saves sixpence. I am speaking as a Scotch- 


money matters than Englishmen, but I most decidedly 
say that I never yet heard an operator by the standing 
method use the above point in its favour. 
4th. Less risk. Mr. McConnell asks what would 
happen if we have a concealed hernia when operating 
standing. This cut both ways. Suppose we had a 
concealed hernia with the colt put on his back, does 
Mr. McConnell say a hernia is easier seen then? I 
should think not. The same will happen when the 
colt gets to his feet. I admit there is risk With the 
ecraseur if the colts throws himself down, also from 
hemorrhage. This is done away with if you use 
ligature or clams. What about broken back or legs ? 
I have never yet had a colt injure himself while 
operating standing, but I will honestly admit I have 
had a broken back, and have heard of others. 
The advantages of castration under chloroform. 
1st. Safer for operator. Yes, I will agree to 
this, but it is only a very odd one that troubles us. 
Once you cut into the testicle, the greatest trouble is 
to keep the colt on his feet, as he often gets faintish. 
2nd. Painless, of this we are all certain. 
8rd. Done scientifically, consequently more suc- 
cessfully. At the first glance this seems all right ; 
but on second thoughts one sees in it ene of those 
lovely but mystifying deductions, such as the G.O.M. 
indulges in. Iam sure Mr. McC. does not mean to 
say he has better results than his neighbour, I 
know some of his neighbours who use the firing 
iron with excellent results. Not much science in the 
firing iron, and still less in throwing a colt on a mass 
of decomposing vegetable matter—a dung heap, still 
they do well. Unfortunately I have a death rate 
which runs from 1 to 2 per cent. This year I have 
had no deaths out of seventy operations, but it might 
pr 
4th. Great freedom in choice of operatio 
Mr. McC. Look well at it: gentlemen, methibte 


don’t. Ah me! who would operate standin 

that. I plead guilty to by that 
barbarous and brutal method clams, and will give 
three reasons for doing so. Ist. As successful as 
any other. 2nd. No chance of hemorrhage. 8rd 
Can be done standing. I have tried the ligature 
in a few cases and they have all done well So it 
would seem we have still three ways to ‘0 erate 
standing if that will make the operation eiiae suc- 
cessful. 5th. This is so totally irrelevant that I 
don’t know how Mr. McC. could’ ever bring it for- 
ward as an srgument against the standing: operation, 


standing operator I never tried nor have I ever heard 
of anyone trying to operate on a colt with hernia 
standing. Mr. McC. seems to think that if we 
operate ona normal colt standing, as a natural 
sequence we will operate on a diseased one in the 
same position. Much as we love the standing posi- 
tion, we are well aware that it would be an abuse to 
bring it forward in such cases. 

6th. Here we have him at it again, same class of 
deductions, viz., can’t operate on cryptorchids. [ 
must here thank Mr. McC. for his papers on castra- 
tion of cryptorchids, and assure him that I have 
been most successful up to date, following out his 
directions even to casting the animal. 

7th. Never beat, but the standing operator some- 
times is. Can’t say Ijust agree in all this, but with 
some of is I do. We are sometimes beaten; the 
average with me is about 2 per cent. that I require 
to cast. At the same time I have removed (stand- 
ing position) from a colt a testicle, some months 
after he had had two removed by a veterinary sur- 
geon who cast his colts ; strange is it not ? When | 
go castrating I put a set of hobbies in muy trap, and 
if I cannot get the colt to stand after a fair trial, 
down he goes. 

In conclusion I will ask Mr. McConnell if when 
going to fire, seton, remove a small tumour etc. et¢,, 
do you always cast your animals or only the bad 
ones? I don’t cast them, and many men the same; 
hut we have to give in every now and again. If Mr. 
McC. tells me he casts all his animals for firing ete, 
I will say “consistent man, go on thy way 2 
piece.” 


JUVENIS. 


—— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ANATOMICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 
By E. Watts Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 


The editorial in last week’s Veterinary Record vil 
be read with interest by all who desire to see the #" 
and science of veterinary surgery advanced. There 
is no doubt but that the only real way to test the 
anatomical knowledge of a student is by institutins 
a practical examination in the subject. We ens 
perfectly well aware that a book knowledge, not olf 
of this subject but of all others, is of little value. Vé 
have often met with students who considered eo 
selves very proficient in anatomy, but who, from je" 
of a practical knowledge of the subject could not : 
accuracy point out the important structures sl : 
tions of the body where surgical operations are = 
frequently performed. = 
Special attention should be devoted to vee 7 
be termed the “Land Marks of Surgery’ ‘a 
face anatomy. We are quite aware that omg 
many portions of the subject of anatomy ted t0 
neither students nor practitioners can_be ns ses 
remember, simply because they are of little Py, 
importance. We cannot become too familia* om: 
situation and relation of the different blood-¥° an 
the body, so as to be prepared to meet themt in Sts. 


viz., can operate in cases of scrotal hernia ete. Asa 


cal operations. To acquire this familiarity; nece 
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tates careful dissection and observation, and he who 
depends on the information derived from books alone 
will find himself very uncomfortable at a practical 
examination. 
Anatomy is not a subject which is founded on 
theories or suppositions ; although we may meet some 
deviations from the statements laid down in the text- 
books, still the student will as a rule find that he can 
prove for himself the existence of facts by careful 
dissection. To many students commencing the study 
of anatomy, it will no doubt appear dry and uninter- 
esting, unless their attention is constantly drawn to 
matters of importance in connection with the subject ; 
to certain regions where surgical operations are com- 
monly performed, the method of avoiding injuires to 
certain structures, and the landmarks to be looked 
for. The importance of surface-anatomy cannot be 
too highly impressed on students, the position of the 
various joints and other superficial structures 
of the body, the superficial blood-vessels, the 
boundaries of certain regions, and all other 
matters of vital importance to the _ practi- 
tioner. To expect a student to be as well up in 
portions of anatomy, not of importance to him dur- 
ing his professional career would be irrational, such 
perfection can only be acquired by one who makes a 
speciality of the subject. Few of us will forget the 
weary hours spent in trying to remember the anatomy 
of the cranial nerves, or the intricate anatomy of the 
brain, on the ligaments of the larynx, and many 
other portions of anatomy to which we have never 
required to refer again for the purposes of surgery. 
But we have pleasure in looking back to the time 
spent in becoming acquainted with the anatomy of 
legions of the body of importance to the surgeon, 
owing full well the advantage which such know- 
ledge proved to be in after life. 


POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES OF AN THRAX 
IN CATTLE. 


ln most of the text books and in a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Board of Agriculture the spleen 
sdescribed as being much enlarged. Now I am aware 
‘generally this is correct but not invariably so. 
_“Na recent outbreak in the Weston-Super-Mare 
strict the spleen was not enlarged, and this fact 
Caused the disease to remain undiscovered for some 
utiderable time, during which the farmer lost some 
hee: cattle. Had the spleen been enlarged in 
probability the blood would have been examined 

ld the cause at once found. 


Brixerxa up a Rat.—The following may per- 
insertion in The Live Stock Jownal :—On 
see onan last I was called in by Mr. Watson, of Carr, to 
With hy or being brought up by a cat, suckling along 


INSPECTOR. 


er kitten sh 
h 43 She has adopted it on being deprived of 
00 oy Hittens, The rat was able to run about, and 


Sccasions wandered away, but was carefully 
Carr} y, bu 
iopiaratt to a box where the kitten lay, The most 
Place 8 is that two other cats are kept at the same 
nt don’t 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual general meeting of the society was held on 
Thursday evening the 5th inst., at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. Mr. 
W. Roots, President of the society occupied the chair, 
and the other Fellows present were :—A. Butters, F. C. 
Mahon, A. Gostling, R. Butler, J. S. Hurndall, F. R. 
Ingersoll,Professor Pritchard, A. Prudames, F. W. Wragg, 
J. A. W. Dollar, Prof. Penberthy, A. Rogerson, W. y 
Mulvey, W. J. Arkcoll, J. Rowe, (Treasurer); H. G. 
Royers, Hon. Sec. Visitors: R. G. Verney, J. K. Bruce. 

On the motion of Prof. Prrrcuarp, seconded by Mr. 
A. Prupamss, the minutes of the preceding annual meet- 
ing were taken as read and were confirmed, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Hon. Secretary announced that he had received 
letters from Mr, H. Withers and Mr. H. Edgar expressing 
regret at their inability to be present that evening. A 
telegram had also come to hand from Mr. §. Villar in- 
timating his inability to attend. A letter which the 
secretary read,and which was as follows, had been for- 
warded to him by Mr. Woodger to whom it had been 
addressed. 
Claverton, Streatham Hill, 
June 10th, 1893. 

My Dear Mr. Woodger, 

“ Hindrances of one sort and auother have, for some 
time past, made me reluctantly forego the pleasure of 
attendiig the meetings of the Central Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society, and now that I have given up the place in 
Farm Street, I shall not be more likely to be up in town 
of an evening. 

At the proper time, therefore, and when not inconveni- 
ent to you, will you please announce my resignation of 
membership, whilst retaining every good wish for the 
continued success of the society. With kind regards to 


you.”— Yours truly 
J. Roaure Cox. 


Prof. Prircnarp :—Is it usual to make honorary mem- 
bers or fellows ? 

The Cuarrman :—It is intended to propose Mr. Cox 
as a honorary fellow. The Council will so recommend, 
Hence we do not accept his resignation. Seeing that Mr. 
Cox has been a member of this society since its forma- 
tion, we think it right that he should be elected an 
honorary fellow. 

The Hon. Szcretary :—I have also a communication 
from Mr, Perey Gregory, of 7 The Terrace, Tonbridge, 
enclosing a cheque for his subscription and asking that 
bis uname may be removed from the list of members 
“as,” he added, “I am hardly ever able to attend the 
meetings.” 

Mr. F. W. Wrace: moved and Mr. A. L. Burrers 
seconded, that the resignation of Mr. mss | be accept- 
ed with regret. This was carried unanimously, 


ELEcTION oF FELLOows. 


A ballot resulted in the unanimous election as fellows 
of the society Mr. A. Hutchence, 121 Goswell Road ; and 
Mr. B. Freer, of Uppingham, Rutland. 

The Hon. Szcrerary read the annval report. 


ANNUAL Report, Session 1892-93. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, ae 
During the session eight new fellows have joined the 


Heap, Nelson, 


seem to take the slightest notice of the | society and two fellows have resigned. At the present 
time the society numbers 111 fellows. ' 
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There have been four Council meetings, and nine 

neral meetings during the session. Six papers or ad- 

sses have been delivered namely. . 

(1) Presidential addresses. 

(2) Equine Locomotion by Capt. H. Hayes. 

(3) Seabies in the horse by Vet.-Lieut. R. Butler. 

(4) Anatomy of the Facial Sinuses of the Horse by 
Prof. Macqueen. 

(5) Some of the principal diseases affecting the 
digestive organs of the Ox by Mr. H. Edgar. 

(6) Importance and value of Symptomatology in daily 
practice by Mr. J. 8. Hurndall. 

An important communication on the treatment of 
Roaring was made to the society by Prof. F. Sinith. 

A number of interesting morbid specimevs and sur- 
gical instraments have been shown at the meetings. 

The discussions at the general meetings were well 
maintained and the increased average attendance indi- 
cates that great interest was taken in the subjects brought 
before the society. 

A communication has been sent to the Board of Agri- 
cultural embodying the opinion of the society as to the 
advisability of including “ mange in the horse’’ in the 
schedule of infectious diseases under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act. This letter has been duly ac- 
knowledged by the Board. 

Receipts during the session have been £47 6s. Ex- 
penditure, £75 19s. 10d. 

The funds on deposit and in the hands of the hon. 
treasurer amount this day to £160 5s. 10d. 

(Signed) H. G. Rogers, Hon. Sec. 


Mr. J. 8. moved and Mr. R. H. 
seconded “that the report just read be received and 
adopted and entered on the minutes.” 

r. Pruvamegs :—Is the £160 5s. 10d. mentioned in the 
report in the hands of the treasurer / ; 

he Secretary :—Partly on deposit and partly in the 
treasurer's hands. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. J. Rowe) :—I have to say 
that the interest on the deposit account amounting to 
£2 7s. 1ld., has not yet been handed to me. It is a 
little later this year. 


Tue Batance SHEEr AND Its AvpIT. 

The CHatrmMan:—You will see that we have not 
brought forward the balance sheet this evening. The 
reason is that one of the auditors, Mr. W. N. Wright, is 
now on his road to India. Our secretary was not aware 
of this until to-night when I informed him, and my in- 
formation was derived from an announcement in The 
Veterinary Record. I think the best policy to pursue in 
the circumstances is to appoint an auditor at this meet- 
ing in his stead, and to have the accounts audited at the 
December meeting. Mr. Wright, I believe, is on board 
one of Her Majesty's ships at the present moment, 

The Treasurer :—I regret to say that I forgot to 
send to our secretary a letter which I received from Mr 
_W.N. Wright, to the effect that he was leaving this 
country before the end of the year. I was not aware that 
of the Here is the letter, 

@ SECRETARY then read the letter whi 

the 17th August last, from 31 Viceadilly, 
membership of the society on the ground that the a 0 
es —— to India in September. 

rof. PrircHarp :—Should 
the not that have come before 

he CHAIRMAN :—Resignations do not " 
Council, They come before the of the 
It held so (am rather against that 

rot. PRITCHARD :—Il am not s i is fe i 

‘The Txeasurer:—I did not know that Mr. Wright 


one qd sr j 


On the motion of Mr. PrupaMgs, seconded by *Mr. 
RocErson, the resignation of Mr. Wright was accepted 
with regret. | 

The Cuarrman:—Now it is necessary to elect an 
auditor in the place of Mr. Wright to audit last year’s 
balance sheet. The other auditor is Mr. Butters. 

Mr. Wrace :—I move that Mr. Mahon be appointed 
auditor. 

The Cuairman :—He cannot be so appointed as he is 
a member of Council. Mr. Butters being also a member 
of the Council, we want a gentleman who is not a mem- 
ber of that body. 

Mr. Wrace then moved and Prof. PrrrcHarp seconded 
the appointment of Mr. Rogerson as auditor in the stead 
of Mr. W. N. Wright. : 

This was adopted unanimously. 


Exection oF OFFICERS. 


Messrs. Mahon and Gostling having, on the motion of 
Mr. Rowe, seconded by Mr. Ingersoll, been appointed 
scrutiueers of the voting for the election of officers for 
1893-94. 

The CuarrMAN said, the next business is the electiou 
of a president for the ensuing year, and I have much 
pleasure in proposing that Mr. Prudames be chosen 
president of this society. Mr. Prudames is a gentleman 
who has devoted a great deal of his time to meetings of 
the Central Veterinary Medical Society. I am sure if we 
elect him he will prove a very temperate president, wil 
be very lenient with your feelings, and give you all lati- 
tude possible in a chairman over a deliberative assembly. 
Moreover, I think by choosing him we shall be perforn- 
ing a very graceful act. Notwithstanding that he has to 
travel a considerable distance by rail to attend our meet- 
ings, he attends them with the utmost regularity. Re 
garded from all points of view, he is a very active member 
of this society, and I repeat that I have great pleasure !! 
proposing that he be elected president for the ensulyg 
year. (Applause). 

Mr. Wrace :—I have much pleasure in seconding the 
nomination of Mr. Prudames. I feel certain that if he's 
elected president, the affairs ofthis society will not suffer 
in his hands but will be carrie on in the satisfactory 
manner in which they have usually been conduc 
(Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN :—Is there any other name, geutlemat, 
you would like to propose ? 

Prof. Pensertay :—Is it necessary to go through the 
form of a ballot when there is no second candidate! 

The :—Yes, according to the bye:laws. 
was decided at the last revision of the bye-laws. ‘ 

Prof. Penpertay:—They don’t usually distribu 
voting papers when there is only one candidate for 
election. Take a parliamentary election, for instance. r 

The Cuarrman :—Rule 5 declares: “ The officers 
the society shall be elected’ by ballot.” scclared 

After the formality of a ballot, the chairman ¢ ibe 
Mr. Prudames to be unanimously elected president 
society for the ensuing year. (Applause.) [ri 

Mr. Prupames :—Mr. President ard gentlemen, 
with very great diffidence to thank each one ¢ 


the honour you have done me. _I receive it 
race 


fer to 
in a general point of view, as a token of your? Pence 


(“No.’) can only say that, in accepting the out 


position in which you have placed me, | sha” 
to do my duty as far as in me lies, by g 


meetings, and otherwise looking after 


this—I may say—venerable society. It is © 


society of very great importance, and 
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to be asked to act as your president for this one season. 
I thank you, Mr. President and gentlemen all. 

For the position of vice-presidents, of whom four were 
required, the following gentlemen were duly nominated ; 
and ina ballot received the undermentioned number of 
votes: Prof. Penberthy, 13; Colonel Duck, 11; Mr. 
Roots, 10; Prof. Pritchard, 9; and Mr. Hurndall, 6. 
The first four gentlemen were accordingly declared to be 
elected. 

Next there was a ballot for twelve fellows to serve on 
the Council, for which the following gentlemen were 
nominated, each receiving the number of votes recorded 
after their names: Mr. J. A. W. Dollar,14; Mr. Roger- 
son, 14; Mr. Barrett,13; Mr. Wragg,13; Mr. Mahon, 
13; Mr. Villar, 13; Prof. Macqueen, 12; Capt. Ray- 
mond, 12; Mr. Gostling, 11; Mr. Butters, 10; Mr. 
Hunting, 10; Mr. H. Edgar, 9; Mr. Mulvey, 8; and 
Mr. Butler, 8. The first named twelve were declared to 
be duly elected. 

Prof. PenBERTHY proposed the re-election of Mr. J. 
Rowe as honorary treasurer of the society. 

Prof. Prircnarp :—In seconding the motion, I am 
sure the meeting will endorse my remarks when I say that 
Mr. Rowe has done his work exceedingly well, aud I do 
not think we can improve upon him. 

Prof. PenpertHy :—I thoroughly endorse Professor 
Pritchard’s remarks. 

Mr. Rowe being declared unanimously re-elected. 

The Hon. TrREasurRER :—I thank you gentlemen for 
the compliment you have paid me; and, whatever may 
have been my shortcomings—and I am conscious of 
some—in the past year, I will try and make amends for 
them in the future. (Applause) 


Mr. Rogers anp THE Honorary SECRETARYSHIP. 


The Hon. Szcretary :—Perhaps I had better state 
now what happened last July. I then forwarded to the 
chairman of the meeting which should, in the usual 
course, have been held, a letter embodying my resignation 
of the post of honorary secretary. Owing to the fact of 
their being no meeting—I believe only three members 
attended—that letter was not dealt with. Hence I have 
to announce the contents of my letter, and to ask you 
to allow me now to gracefully retire from the office I 
hold. (No, no.”) I think that would be the simplest 
way. There can be no better time than the present for 
4 Lew secretary to enter upon his duties. My reason for 
retiring is that I am not likely in the future to be able 
to attend the meetings of the society regularly, nor have 
{attetly been able to find time to enable me to carry on 

rv duties of secretary in the way in which I feel they 

— be performed. Otherwise I should have been 

pleased to continue to act as your secretary. I have, of 

*ourse thoroughly considered this matter before sending 

resignation, 

ona Motvey :—Our secretary has done his duty so 

think uring the past year and the preceding one, that 1 

be the unanimous wish of this meeting that 
in the office. (Applause). If he could | 
afford th to reconsider his decision, it will, 1am sure, 
. € utmost satisfaction to this society. (Applause). 
obliged gg :—I can only say that I am exceedingly 

feel T must t. Mulvey for his kind expressions, but I 

matter, and am I have thoroughly considered the 

a it should . ova ae not able to carry on the post 


Me por Peircuarp :—Just another year, sir ? 


:—Try one more year, Mr. Rogers, may 
The enn Personal favour to try one more year. 


obi; ARY :—l am sorry Mr. Prudames I cannot 
pe bend appeal places me in somewhat of a 

mene ut I really have thought this matter over 
Comin onths back, and I find I cannot attend in the 


secretary of this society and, indeed, is necessary on his 
part. Up tothe present I have been able to attend 
nearly every meeting but I shall not be able to do so in 
the future. Otherwise, Mr. Prudames, I should have 
been exceedingly glad to serve as secretary under your 
presidency. 

Mr. PrupaMes :—Would it be possible to appoint 
an asistant secretary / If so would you then retain the 


‘| office ? 


The Secretary :—I am afraid not I do not think one 
could work very well with an assistant. I shall be 
pleased to give my successor all the help I can. I have 
the interests of the society at heart, and will readily 
assist any secretary you may appoint, to the best of my 
ability and opportunities. I may say that the duties of 
the office present no great difficulty and that learning 
the routine is merely a question of time. 

Mr. Wraae :—I am sure we all regret the determina- 
tion that Mr. Rogers has come to. He has fulfilled the 
duties of secretary very successfully since he has held the 
position, and we part with him with the greatest regret. 
As he feels unable to continue the cffice we must try to 
‘secure a successor. I should like to know whetber Mr. 
Mahon would like the post. 

Mr. Burrers:—I have asked Mr. Mahon the same 
thing and I think he will. 

Mr. Wraae accordingly moved, and Mr. Prupamgs 
seconded, the appointment of Mr. Mahon as honorary 
secretary. 

The resolution was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Manon said :—Mr. President and gentlemen, I 
beg sincerely to thank you for the great honc ur you have 
bestowed upon me on this occasion by electing me your 
secretary. I must own to many shortcomings as far as 
secretarial duties are concerned, but I hope to do the best 
I can under the circumstances. (Hear, hear.) 


AUDITORS. 


On the motion of the CHarrRMaAN, seconded by Mr. 
Rocers, Messrs. Butters and Rogerson wese elected 
auditors for the ensuing year. 

NomINations. 


The CuarrMaN said he had received a paper aominating 
for election as a Fellow of that society, Mr. J. W. Barker, 
M.R.C.V.S., St. Gregory’s Worcester. The nominators 
were W. Gostling, C. Mahon, and W. Pritchard. Another 
paper nominated Mr. J. K. Bruce, M.R.C.V.S., 7 Welby 
Street, Camberwell, S.E. The nominators were :—A. 
Rogerson, J. Peuberthy, and J. A. W. Dollar. The 
election in both cases would take place at the next 
meeting. 
Vores or THANKS. 

Mr. Dottar :—If I am in order I should like, before 
we part, to propose a most hearty and sincere vote of 
thanks to Mr. Rogers for the manner in which, as secre- 
tary, he has conducted the business of the society during 
the past two years. I am sure that no one could have 
heen more happily chosen, nor have filled the office in a 
more satisfactory way than Mr. Rogers. Therefore I 
ask you to vote him a most hearty and unanimous vote 
of thanks for his conduct in the office of the secretaryship, 
Mr. Mutvey :—I have very great pleasure in second- 
ing the vote of thanks so ably proposed by Mr. Dollar. 
Every word that gentleman has said will, I am sure, be 
endorsed by all the — of this TT 

lution was passed unanimously. 
The arenes’ ie. Rogers, a hearty vote of thanks 
has been accorded to you for the very able manner in 
which you have fulfilled the duties of secretary, and I 
can only say that I am one who knows, perhaps, best 
how efficiently and satisfactorily you have discharged 
your duties. T am sure during my two years of office 


8 Session with the regularity that is due from the 


you have done nearly all the work, leaving me very little 
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to do. That the work has been done satisfactorily and | grains of morphia hypodermically previous to adminis- 


successfully the records of this Society amply attest. 
During the past two years the attendance at our meet- 
ings has increased 560 percent. That in itself shows that 
our secretary has kept members up to the mark, and 
that the Society has been well to the front. (Hear, 
hear. 

MD Rogers :—I beg to thank you very much for your 
kindness. 1 can only say that, during my term of office 
I have been thoroughly supported by the Fellows of the 
Society, and hence my duties have been a pleasure to me. 
As I have already said the only reason which impels me 
to resign is my inability to find sufficient time to enable 
me to perform the duties in the way that I think they 
should be discharged. 

Mr. Prupames :—Before we separate I think there is 
one duty that we ought to perform, hat is that we 
should accord a most hearty vote of thalf@® to our presi- 
dent and chairman for the able manner in which he has 
conducted not only this meeting but every other meét- 
ing over which he has presided during the last two years. 
It is very seldom you meet with a chairman who, like 
Mr. Roots, is able to conduct the business of a meeting 
in so kindly, yet firm and lawyer-like a maxner, ready to 
answer any question put to him decisively aud accurate- 
ly. I therefore propose a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 

ts for his services as president during the past two. 
years. 

Mr. Wrage :—I have much pleasure in seconding the 
motion, and I endorse every word Mr. Prudames uttered 
in proposing it. 

he resolution was passed nem con. 

The CuarrMan :—Gentlemen, I feel I ought not to 
close this meeting without saying how much assistance I 
have had from Fellows during the past two years in 
which I have held office as president of your Sdviety. I 
am sure those two years have been very pleasurable to 
me and I shall look back to them, I hope for years to 
come, as two of the pleasantest years spent in connection 
with this Society. The work of president is not very 
onerous when he receives,as I have done, the honourable 
and ready support from the Fellows attending the 
meetings. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


ANASTHETICS IN VETERINARY SURGERY. 
(Continued from page 207.) 


Discusston (Continued.) 


The Presipent: You have. now this subject before 
you, It is one of very great importance to the pro- 
ession, and also to the animals with which we have to 
deal. The subject has been handled very ably by Mr 
Hoare, and the discussion has been well introduced by 
Professor Smith. I now invite you to enter upon the 
discussion as speedily as possible. 

Mr. McGavin: Having used chloroform in man 
cases, | must say that the result of my experience i 
different from Mr. Hoare’s and several others that is, I 
have no hesitation in asserting that you can codes 
death by chloroform. I myself have had two deaths from 
| to nse Carlisle's bag 

ior to that, and as lo 4 e 
gai tage ng as [ used Roberts bag, I had 
_: Professor Smith has mentioned givin ‘mi 
injection of morphia before the 
forim as a preventive to death by as chloroform ; but 

> 


tering the chloroform. The horse died in ten minutes, 
The other horse that died, I cast and gave 14 ounces 
of chloroform, using Carlisle’s bag, and in ten minutes, 
to my astonishment, he was dead. It was a very wet 
day, the barometer was very low, which might affect the 
blood-pressure and assist in causing death. Both horses 
appeared to be in good health previous to the adminis- 
tration of chloroform. 

Chloroform in cases of parturition ajlavs the abdominal 
and uterine contractions, and consequently is of great 
assistance in many cases, but the great drawback in 
using it in parturition is that the chloroform ought to be 
administered when the animal is in a recumbent posi- 
tion, but this is often impracticable, as it is impossible 
to remove the fvetus in some presentations unless the 
mother is standing. 

Mr. G. Gaxts1pE Mayor: In the. first place I desire 
to thank Mr. Hoare for the excellent paper he has 
brought before us, and for my own part I have only one 
fault to find with it, namely, that it does not go far 
enough in advocating the use of anesthetics. This is a 
subject on which a good many of you have heard me re- 
peatedly express my opinion; therefore it is no use 
reiterating things over and over again. Speaking briefly 
I have myself had under chloroform over five hundred 
horses, of one sort and another, young and old. I have 
had one death. That was the case of an old horse. | 
do not know why he died : he only had a small quantity 
of chloroform. I cast him to fire him. Having fired 


| the upper side of two legs, I just took stock to see if! 


should give him a second administration of chloroform. 
I thought, no, he isall right yet. I turned him over, and 
he never breathed again. I did not have an opportunity 
of making a post-mortem examination. In regard to 
the time involved, and the time necessary for you t0 
leave an animal before you liberate him from the hob- 
bles, I always throw colts to castrate them, and for six 
years have always castrated them under chloroform, 
with three or four exceptions. IfI have a number 0 
colts to do at one place I simply throw one colt, adminis 
ter chloroform, and as soon ashe is sufficiently under 
the influence go on with the op#fation. As soon 4s 
have finished the operation I liberate the colt, instract « 
man not to let go of the colt’s head till | tell him; and 
then I go on with the next. With regard to the time 
involved : a few weeks ago I weni to a farm to castrate 
six animals; and from the time I drove into the yard, 
had the pony taken out and fed, had the six colts opeT® 
ted upon, and drove out of the yard again, it was just 
five minutes under two hours, I was not pavticalatly 
operating against time, and I do not consider the que 
tion of a few minutes longer or shorter in performing “* 
operation is an argument worth a snap with re @ i. 
the use of anmsthetics. Referring to the hypoderm 
injection of morphia prior to the administration | 
chloroform, in a paper that I read in 1886 before of 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association | spoke is 
having used it frequently myself. That, of course, ¥ 
before I used Carlisle’s bag. In those days I ust: 
bag -represented in Dr. Fleming's work on nen I 
surgery—Cox’s bag, simply drawn over t : 
am perfectly satisfied from my own experience f 
Is like Pro 
give you absolutely accurate scientific detal!s 
Smith has given you of Méller’s experiments, cee: 
forth—but from my own experience, moderately 


sive, I feel perfectly satisfied that whenever yor take 


. | that an operation to be performed upon 4 por jmninist® 


a considerable time, it is a great advantage to riot 
a hypodermic injection of morphia a short — y in the 
casting the animal. 1am perfectly satisfied,—- fluence ® 
first place the horse will then go under the 12 state 
chloroform more quickly; and that oS 


strange to say, one of those horses that died received 4 


anesthesia is more satisfactory without 
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chloroform inhalation so far; and also that it is un- 
necessary, in the case of somewhat protracted operations, 
to repeat the administration anything like so frequently. 
With regard to the quantity, I usually put 1} 0z., or 
from that to 2 oz., into the bag at once for castration. 
That is generally sufficient, and it does not require re- 
ating. 1 was very sorry indeed to hear Professor 
mith speak so unfavourably of Carlisle’s bag, because I 
know full well that any remarks that Professor Smith 
makes are not offered without what he believes to be a 
very good cause. Therefore I was very sorry to hear 
him express so unfavourable an opinion upon that bag, 
because I feel perfectly certain that expression, falling 
from a gentleman of his high standing and well-known 
character will act as a very considerable deterrent upon 
gentlemen here who have not used chloroform very 
much. There is one remark of Mr. Hoare’s with regard 
to the result of operation wounds which I was pleased to 
see him bring forward. He has only just recently heard 
the idea suggested. As I remarked, I believe at Glasgow, 
last year, Professor Pritchard used to inculcate on his 
students in my day, at Camden Town, thirteen years 
ago—he used to tell us very absolutely indeed, he did not 
give us facts in support of his statement, but he used to 
tell us most absolutely—that if we used chloroform for 
operation we would not find the wounds heal anything 
like so well.” I can only say that is, I think, an entire 
error. There are many other things one might say with 
regard to the use of chloroform, but I do not think that 
they would have much weight. Professor Smith, in re- 
ferring to the use of Carlisle’s bag, referred to the fact 
that probably the horse is affected with carbonic acid 
anesthesia to a considerable extent, as well as chloroform 
anesthesia. That is very possibly the case, but so long 
as the result is satisfactory, I am afraid I do not care 
very much what is the cause of the anesthesia, provided 
it is produced, and the animal makes a satisfactory 
Tecovery. Just passing to the question of other 
anesthetics, Mr. Hoare makes a slight reference to 
cocaine, I forget exactly the length of time it is since I 
first used cocaine. J was induced to use it by reading 
an article written by one of the members of the A.V.D., 

I think Mr, Whitfie.d, which appeared in the Veterinary 
Journal, summarising the results as to the use of cocaine 
in human practice, and recommending its trial in veter- 
inary surgery. I got some cocaine immediately after- 
wards and removed a pretty large tumour from a cow’s 
eye with very great satisfaction. I have heard some 
feutlemen say that cocaine is all rabbish, but I do not 
uk many believe that. When I got this cocaine in 

= first instance I wanted to be perfectly certain that it 
he _ going todo any harm, I put a strong solution 
in te ®eye of an old pony of mine. When | got this 

‘ pe animal gave a quiet sort of wink, when I touched 

sain mea, &c., as much as tq say he did not feel any 
righ; = I found the next day that the eye was ail 
eXperim aving experimented upon my own pony, I next 
inter 4 ve slightly upon myself, by painting the 
aa maak ae my under lip, and | fouud that I could, 
without causing any pain whatever, 
Used cova; Wo or three places. Since then I have 

ke ‘ocaine constantly for all ti the eye 

Thave y operations upon t ye, 

eanse I do not er used it by hypodermic injection, be- 

in that direct think the general testimony as to its use 
enthusiastic oa 1s satisfactory, and because [ am an 

© not think mae in. the use of chloroform ; therefore 

about other ap have the same need to bother much 
ducing to a pm esthetics. But there is one mode of pro- 
Whether it is rtain extent anesthesia. I do not know 
18, in cages werally adopted, or adopted at all—that 
1 always in ey you are going to fire horses standing. 
Tom four ty eight case inject atropine and morphia, or 


atropine . grains of morphia, with a small quan- 


an hour before starting work. A good plan is to make 
the injection before you put the irons in the fire to 
heat, and then by the time the irons are ready the 
animal will, as far as I can judge, feel a very great deal 
less acute —_ from the application of the cautery than 
if you fire him without administering the morphia. 

Mr. Triacer: My chief object in speaking is to 
emphasise what I believe every veterinary surgeon of 
the present day recognises to the fullest extent, that is, 
the absolute necessary of keeping pace with the times, 
aud of using anesthetics in general veterinary practice. 
No doubt very good work is expected from our profession 
and we are not doing our duty by ourselves or the public 
if we are not making gigantic strides in progressive 
movements, and one of the most progressive movements. 
of the day is the use of anesthetics for minimising pain, 
—doing your duty to the lower animals and showing 
your clients that the veterinary profession is not behind 
the medical. I wish most strongly to emphasise that. I 
am quite aware you are getting a certain amount of risk 
and trouble, but you are more than repaid by the results 
of your operations. Professor Smith made one remark 
(he is not a country practitioner) which is not quite 
borne out in practice. He said a man should be paid 
for going to administer anesthetics for a brother prac- 
titioner. (“ Hear, hear.”’) I say “ hear, hear’? whenever 
the patient is worth it and your client will bear it, but 
do uot let the fact that the case is a trivial one prevent 


upon a thousand-guineahorse. I say without hesitation 
if I could go and administer chloroform for any brother 
practitioner I would go, regardless of a fee, with the 
greatest pleasure for a poor man’s horse; but with a 
client who could afford to pay I should expect to be as 
well paid as anyone else. 1 urge upon you that we are 
not doing our duty by ourselves and by society if we do 
not insist upon the use of anesthetics and of reducing 
the pain of operations toa minimum. There are a few 
subjects with regard to the administration of chloroform 
on which | will say one or two words. Two or three 
years ago, at one of these meetings, a gentleman who 
had had a large experience of the Carlisle muzzle told 
me—and he told me in perfect good faith, although my 
experience does not bear out his—that you could operate 
with the greatest safety, firing a cart horse standing up, 
putting on the Carlisle muzzle and administering about 
1 oz. of chloroform. My advice to you very strongly is 
not to do anything of the sort. I tried it on a cart 
horse, taking very great precautions, and it was some- 
thiug appalling to see the way that horse fought before 
he went down. I resolved never to try it again on a big 
horse. In order to satisfy myself whether it was prac- | 
ticable, I tried it on a pony in the same way, and again 
the same result. I am not going into details, which 
have been so well dealt with by Mr. Hoare, but I am 
simply going upon the pract ce from the practicioner’s 
point of view. Now about the struggling. [ have heard 
people say that you run greater risk in your operations 
because you get a vast amount of struggling during the 
operation. You get the strugyling, yes, but earlier in- 
stead of later. You do not get struggling all the time 
the operation is going on, it is just when the chloroform 
is taking effect ; and then you have a passive animal to 
operate upon, so that you have rather less struggling 
than more. 1 endorse what Professor Smith said about 
the Carlisle muzzle. I do not mean in condemnation. 
‘The Carlisle muzzle is very useful in practice, but I have 
never felt comfortable in absolutely excluding air. In 
using the muzzle I always admit air, but I always take 
care that the assistant keeps admitting air, and I have 
never had any untoward results at all. There is another 
point I want to lay down as strongly as [ can. I heard 


»fora big horse ; I inject it a quarter of 


Professor Pritchard, I think, at Glasgow last year, re- 


you from reducing the pain to a minimum, even in BG. . 
animal of smal] value, just as you would do in uperating” 
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mark that your wounds do not do as well when operated 
under chloroform as they do otherwise. I have no 
hesitation in asserting that my opinign is “opposed to 
Professor Pritchard’s, aud so far as my experience goes I 
say that there is absolutely nothing in it—that is, I assert 
wounds will do as well and your patients better. I have 
castrated aged stallions that have been serving for years. 
I having castrated them under chloroform. 1 remember 
one case in which a horse got up from under the chloro- 
form, went to the manger, never looked back, and went 
to work in a phenomenally short space of time. I attri- 
bute the success to the fact that there was not the 
slightest shock, seeing that the animal was under chloro- 
form. I have seen chloroform administered in a great 
many cases and [I cannot trace one single ill effect in a 
wound from its administration. I say this because I 
think in the present day, if a statement like that made 
by Professor Pritchard goes forth, it may deter many 
young practitioners from using chloroform, and | repeat 
that, so far as my experience goes, you are not likely to 
get ill effects from your wounds. 

Mr. WotsteNnHOLME : I wish to bear my testimony to 
the admirable paper Mr. Hoare has written for us, and 
the excellent mauner in which Professor Smith has criti- 
cised and enlarged, and probably in some instances, im- 
proved upon the paper which we have had. I do not 
think I should have risen at all, except for one remark 
which fell from Captain Smith, drawing attention to the 

ape that horses were not subject, particularly like the 
uman being, to heart disease. That is quite true if we 
speak of heart disease asa whole. ‘The horse is seldom 
subject to valvular mischief. The horse has again a 
pertect immunity from atheroma, but the blood pressure 
in the human being and the horse depends upon the 
muscular tissue of the organs more particularly, and in 
this I do not think there is very much difference in the 
heart of a man and that of the horse. What I mean is 
that in the older animals, particularly in the coarser 
breeds, it is most common for us to find not only fatty 
infiltration, but fatty degeneration of the heart tu a very 
great extent, so that frequently when the heart is re- 
moved frem the body the ventricles collapse. I have had 
one painful experience of that, for, losing some blood 
under an operation, I lost my patient by syncope, and 
then on making the post-mortem I had no trouble in 


finding the cause—he had a fatty heart. Our duty is to |, 


relieve pain; our duty is to create as little pain as 
we possibly can in the performance of those operations 
which are necessary. But, apart from all that, we are 
going to make uno strides in surgery unless we can 
anwsthetise our patients. The surgery of to-day is 
largely what it is because it has been possible to conduct 
very serious major operations on patients when they are 
completely insensible to pain and do not make any 
movement, I wish to draw attention to the fact that 
the blood pressure being maintained and caused by the 
muscular tissue of the heart, and the older animals be- 
Ing subject to fatty degeneration of the heart, we are 
liable to death from that cause, With respect to this 
particular muzzle (Carlisle’s) I cannot bring myself to 
use a completely closed muzzle. I take care that there 
is always a very considerable quantity of air passing 
through the chloroform sponge during inhalation, and [ 
am also careful to sponge out so soon as anzesthesia is 
produced, and not push it any further. 

Mr. W. Huntine: Iwish to ask whether we are not 
wrong in bringing forward the experieuce of human 
surgeons to guide us in the consideration of chloroform- 
ing horses. It is extremely interesting to be told about 
blood pressure, and cardiac disease, and the respirator 
centres, but I think it is ¢ putting the cart before the 
horse” to tell us that we must not do this, that, and 
the other, on account of some interfereuce with these 


| 
human being differs from the horse or not,I do not 


know ; whether the’cause of death in the‘human subject 
from. chloroform has yeti\been decided"I -do not know, 
and I don’t believe!anybody else dves. {I believe Sur- 
geon* Laurie is as big an authority even on‘the scientitic 
cause of death as any of the members that have investi- 
gated it since, and { know that Surgeon Laurie has been 
more successful in the administration of chloroform in. the 
human subject than any other man living. Ifa man has 
this practical success, then I say we may neglect; the 
blood pressure and cardiac disturbance theory. Mr. 
Hoare says that he believes. aud his experiments bear 
him out, that the heart beats long after respiration 
ceases. I have no experience of death in the horse from 
chloroform, and therefore I cannot say whether that is 
right or wrong. But I have utterly discarded any 
reference to the pulse or any reference to the eye in the 
administraticn of chloroform to the horse. I have 
simply judged by the respiration. T thought, with Mr. 
Wolstenholme, that it was wrong in principle to apply a 
tight Carlisle muzzle to a horse’s nose and give him no 
air. I thought so, because I had been told by somebody 
else that in administering chloroforra in the human sub- 
ject, the admission of air was essential. When I employ 
the Carlisle muzzle on the horse I find it is all right, and 
although I do not dispute that part of the effect is half 
suffocation to commence with, { am inclined to argue 
that half suffocation is a good thing for the horse. If 
the half suffocation, from whatever cause, enables me to 
get my horse off quicker, and never does him any harm, 
then, I say, let him be half suffocated. As to small 
animals, I have certainly found, as the essayist said, that 
dogs have been pretty easily killed. Recently I have 
not succeeded in killing a dog, and the only difference 1s 
I neglected to allow a man to kneel on his chest and to 
hold his throat with the hand. I do not know if any of 
you have ever given chloroform to a cat. I can recom- 
mend you a very simple method. You get a large glass 
bell jar, such as you would put over ferns, and put the 
cat under it on a table, You put a sponge with a drachm 
of chloroform under the bell glass with the cat, and you 
will see him, after he has gone round the glass about 
ounce, quietly retire and goto sleép.g You then raise yout 
glass, put the sponge within a reasonable distauce of his 
nose, and go on with your operation. As to when th 
chloroform should be used and when it should not, it 
for every man’s individual judgment, and with referen® 
to the individual case. Mr, Wolstenholme pointed out 
that chloroform has enabled us to do, or the human str 
geon to do, many operations which were not dene bv 
fore. I quite agree with him. It is much easier 
operate under chloroform that it is without it ; “sia 
whereas we used to have about one good surgeo? - 


generation, we have now about 600, who could not @ 
their work without chlorqform. 
(To be continued ) 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette, Oct. 3rd, 1893: be 
Vet.-Lieut. Richard Wellington Raymond 
Vet.-Captain, dated 8rd Oct., 1893. AMS. 
Vet.-Major F. F. Crawford embarked in #.""" 
‘«‘Ruphrates on the 29th ultimo., for a tour 
vice in India. 
The following movements of veterinary officers wi 
take effect from the 1st proximo. Chatbal 
Vet.-Major J. Hammond, Canterbury tO Vek 
Vet.-Major 8. M. Wilson, Woolwich to was 
Major B. A. W. Powell, Chatham to Dore Aide shot; 


physiological processes, when we know 1n practice that 


there is little danger of any such thing. Whether the 


Vet.-Captain R. H. Ringe, Exeter t butt 
Vet.-Captain J. B. Savage, Aldershot to Canter 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


TETANUS CURED BY SERUM OF AN 
IMMUNISED HORSE. 


accordance with our general views as to the conditions 
of the invasion of tubercle elsewhere, but it seems to 
me one that will prove rather difficult to establish con- 
clusively by the evidence of actual cases. 


CasEATION OF LYMPHATIC AND MESENTERIC GLANDS. 
Tubercle of the mesenteric glands is the disease for 


Lesi (Rif. Med., August 18th, 1893) reports the | which the clinical name of tabes mesenterica is usually 


following case: A 


man seriously wounded his foot considered to be reserved. Now, caseation of the mesen- 


with a piece of glass while walking over a heap of teric glands, as a pathological fact—that is, as a condi- 


stable refuse. 


appeared, which rapidly involved the muscles of the 
legs, neck, and back, besides causing marked trismus 


and dysphagia. 


Six days later tetanic phenomena tion found post-mortem — is undoubtedly commou. Drs. 


MacFadyean and Woodhead reported to the Congress of 
Hygiene that they had found it preseut 100 times in 127 
cases of tuberculosis in children—that is, in 79 per cent. 


On the afternoon of the second day | In a much smaller number of cases that time has enabled 


from the appearance of symptoms the patient received | me to collect from the note books of my cases in the 
a hypodermic injection of 50 c¢.c. of serum obtained | Evelina Hospital, I find in rather more than one-third 


from one of Tizzoni’s immunised horses—1 gramme 
of which serum had been found sufficient to protect 
10,000,000 g. of a rabbit. After this injection there 
was no further spread of the tetanic phenomena, which 
remained confined to the parts already affected. In 
these parts, indeed, the spasms became somewhat 
more pronounced during the first and second days of 
treatment. In the evening of the second day a 
further injection of 20 c.c. was given, after which the 
patient had a fair night’s rest. Next day another 
10 c.c. was given. The patient was almost free from 
pain, save for the trismus and the difficulty in 
swallowing. On the fourth day a last injection of 
20 c.c. was given, efter which the patient rapidly be- 

came convalescent, and was able to leave his bed six 
days from the date of his admission. To recapitulate: 

A wound contaminated by stable refuse, penetrating 

Into the deep layers of the foot; development of 

tetanus on the sixth day—a remarkedly short incuba- 

tion period ; arrest of the. extension of spasms im- 
mediately after the first injection of curative serum ; , 
rapid and complete recovery ; amount of serum used, | 
100 ¢.c.—Brit. Med. Journal | 


| 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE ABDOMEN IN 
CHILDREN. | 


By Taytor, M.D. F.R.C.P., Physician to | 
Ciuy’s Hospital. 


od | report of proceedings of British Medi- 
Ociation, Section of Diseases of Children. The 
British Medical Journal, Sept. 30.) 


(Continued from page 211.) 


(Abstrac 
ted from 


In an 


canal, We mu 


lon occurr) 
ng el 
%rOUs mem g either in the mucous membrane, the 


ow that ¢ rave, or the mesenteric glands, and we must 
of these local; conditions which determine one or other 
almost enti ee in the first instance to be as yet 
Padyean a 4 matter of speculation. Drs, Mac- 
Hygiene in L ims Woodhead, at the Congress of | 
sometj ondon in 1891, thought it was clear that i 


Dr. Hamilton followed with the sug- 


bra 


the Nembrane 


if ae 8 Probably lowered by previous disease ; 
to ¢ © intestine is healthy, the bacilli pass 
® peritonenm. This view is of course, in 


no mention is made of the glands, in about one-third 
they were enlarged, and in the same number they were 
caseous or breaking down. There were cases of tuber- 
culosis, meningitis, peritonitis, and phthisis taken in- 
discriminately. The frequency with which the mesen- 
teric glands are involved must be admitted, but on the 
other hand, I think it must be allowed that tabes mesen- 
terica—that is, an amount of disease of the mesenteric 
glands which can be recognised clinically as such—is un- 
common as compared with recognisable tuberculous 
ulceration and recognised peritonitis. Drs. Woodhead 
and MacFadyean say that only 20 of their 100 cases were 
diagnosed as abdominal tuberculosis, and this surely 
means that the diagnosis of tuberculous glands as the 
main disease, apart from peritonitis and ulceration, 
must have been recorded still less frequently. This is 
no very original observation. Henock especially points 
out that the cases of wasting disease, which were for- 
merly universally attributed to “glands in the belly,” 
are generally cases in which the mesenteric glands are 
affected secondarily to disease of the peritoneum or of 
the bowel. I should agree with him entirely to this 
effect, that however frequent may be the occasions in 
which the mesenteric glands are found caseous or tuber- 
lous after death, it is quite uncommonly that one meets 
with a case in which we can say from clinical examina- 
tion that the chief and primary lesion is caseation of 
these glands, and that the atrophy aud ill health from 
which the little patient suffers are due to that caseation. 
[n that sense, I believe that tabes inesenterica, or wast- 
ing from mesenteric gland disease, is uncommon clini- 
cally. No doubt in the severer cases of tuberculous 
peritouitis these glands are often involved, and contri- 
bute, with the matting together of the intestines, to the 
lobulated masses and lumpy resistance which we recog- 
vise as the characteristics of so many cases of peri- , 
tonitis. 

[ do not think we should feel the loss very much if we 
dropped altogether the name “tabes mesenterica.” It 


; is a clinical name the pathological basis of which is 
of ete if the milk of tuberculous cows is a suurce | often, as already shown, very difficult to verify during 

1on of children by means of the alimentary | life, and it is constantly associated with other pathologi- 
stadmit the possibility of the tuberculous | cal conditions which have much greater importance. The 
term “ caseation of the mesenteric glands.” or “ mesen- 
teric tuberculosis,” would probably be found a sufficiently 
good substitute. 


TUBERCULOUS PERITONITIS. 


Probably I am right in supposing that a greater 
nterest will be taken in the peritoneal distribution of 


to the gigs ‘cilli left the mucous membrane and passed | tubercle than in any that I have yet dealt with, and 


argely because of late years a method of treating tuber- 


MUCOUS mem n the couverse case, that is, where the | culous peritonitis has been tried, by which it is stated 
he was attacked first, the resistance of some very satisfactory and striking results have been 
obtained. It is generally admitted that tuberculous 
peritonitis may occur in two forms, so far as the clinical 
results are concerned: (1) In the one the peritoneal 
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surface is covered with miliary tubercles, and a quantity 
of serum is secreted so as to constitute a real ascites. (2) 
In the other the tuberculous process results in the mat- 
ting together and adhesion of the, coils of intestine, 
associated with enlargement of mesenteric glands, and 
possibly the formation of abscesses, tuberculous ulcera- 
tion of the bowel and perforation of the ulcers, so that 
adjacent coils of the intestine communicate with one 
another. The result of this combined matting, adhesion, 
and glandular enlargement is the formation of a more or 
less definite tumour, which can be felt to occupy a cer- 
tain portion of the abdomen. As is well known also, the 
omentum may be infiltrated with tuberculous and in- 
flammatory products so as to form a band lying trans- 
versely across the abdomen at its upper part, and a 
similar infiltration may affect the connective tissue 
about the remains of the urachus and the obliterated 
hypogastric vessels. The tumours formed by. matting 
are often well defined, in other cases decidedly obscure, 
in others again well defined one day and indistinct 
another ; this varying condition, as pointed out by Drs. 
Goodhart and Carpenter, must depend some time on the 
varying amounts of air in the intestines in or around 
the matted portions, and naturally this circumstance 
would be more likely to affect a tumour of small extent 
than one much larger. 

There is a class of case in which large abdominal 
abscesses form, or in which large collections of pus occur, 
so as to occupy the greater part or the whole of the sur- 
face of the abdomen, and it is a question whether these 
are always in children of a tuberculous character. 
While unable on the present occasion to supply evidence 
bearing in one or other direction, it seems to me, from 
the analogy of the suppurative process in other serous 
membranes and in the structures of the body generally, 
to be extremely unlikely that the formation of pus in 
this way should be either invariably due to tubercle, or 
constantly independent of it. 

There are one or two other points of interest in re- 

rd to the associations of tuberculous peritonitis. One 
is the occasional implication of the genital organs at the 
same time. The vesiculz seminales may be thus involved, 
or the epididymis and testis. In either case the lesion 
may be valued as a strong confirmation of the diagnosis ; 
and, in the first case, this is an additional advantage of 
that examination of the rectum which is advocated by 
Drs. Goodhart and Carpenter in the paper alluded to, [ 
had a case of tho kind at the Evelina Hospital a few 
years ago, in which by examining per rectum I could feel 
a very distinct enlargement and thickening of the vesi- 
cule seminales, somewhat more decided upon one side 
than the other. In another case to whieh J shall refer 
again presently, one testis has been and is the seat of 
tuberculous deposit. 

Another occasional feature in tuberculosis of the abdo- 
men is the occurrence of cedema of the lower extremities 
or even of the whole body. In late stages this can he 
explained by cardiac failure, but one sees it sometimes 
at any rate in its partial form, when the abdominal 
disease seems to be yet in a comparatively early stage 
Some interference with the return of venous blood cities 
by the pressure of tuberculous masses, or by thrombosis 
secondary to pressure or tuberculous invasion, ma tie 
the cause of this. I remember a case in which there thas 
local cedema of the scrotum, and I think I am right in 


saying thi i i i ; 
g the case in which the vesicule seminales 


The restrictions on the movement i 
Dublin district have now been 
twelve months having elapsed since the occurrence of : 
outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in Ireland. 4 


TREATMENT OF ROARING. 


Srr,—As you invite further information on operations 
in the treatment of roaring from your correspondents, 
will you permit me to draw your attention to one un- 
noticed in your “ Veterinarian” article in The Field, 
September 23rd. The only one to which reference is 
made by you is that of removing the arytenoid cartilage, 
first introduced on the Continent by Giinther, ani in 
England by Professor John Gamgee in 1867, and after- 
wards brought into great prominence by Dr. George 
Fleming, principal veterinary surgeon of the army. This 
operation appears on the whole to have given unsatis- 
factory results, and, as you say, “ for some time past we 
have heard nothing of it.” . 

At a meeting of the Central Medical Veterinary Society, 
held March 20d, 1893—a meeting at which | had the 
privilege of being present as lay visitor—Vet. Captain 
Fred Smith, late professor in the Army Veteriuary 
School, Aldershot, introduced to notice an entirely new 
operation which he had performed for the suppression of 
roaring. ‘It occurred to me,” he said, “that we might 
perhaps tackle this disease through its original channel, 
namely, through the nervous system, and what [ have 
ventured to believe might be done was this: To put the 
left recurrent nerve, which had lost its function on to 4 
sound motor nerve; suture it there; and to endeavour 
thereby to effect a union, and, if possible, to get motor 
power supplied to the originally paralysed larynx. To 
this end, the left recurrent nerve, having been divided, 
was sutured to a branch of the spinal accessory. I was 
surprised to find how rapidly union took place. But we 
want something more than mere union, we want to set 
motor impulses sent to the larynx through the branches 
of the nerve thus united, and it is this which we have yet 
clearly to prove.” 

As the result of an operation he performed in accord: 
ance with the foregoing principle, Vet.-Captain Smit 
said he found when the time arrived for exercising this 
animal that the amount of noise was comparatively 
slight, whereas, considering the left recurrent was col 
pletely divided, he should haye “roared” badly. The 
horse remained at exercise some weeks, and made 4 dis- 
tinct advance. So great was the improvement at the 
time the animal was destroyed for dissection, that Vet- 
Captain Smith had no hesitation in saying that the slight 
defect in the breathing could only be detected by ™ 
expert. 
At the annual meeting of the National Vetermy 
Association, held at Manchester, in July last, Vet.-Capt 
Smith successfully demonstrated his operation befor 
some of the members. It is, of course, too early yet 
pronounce any opinion as to the results of the case. 
is enough to say, however, that nothing unfavourable t0 


Vet.-Captain Smith, with characteristic modesty - 


scores of racehorses of the best blood in the wor’ 
hundreds of carriage horses and made hunters p 

disabled from performing their appointed work. to itr 
The burden of carrying out a set of experiments than 8 
vestigate the merits of the new operation 1s a ig t 
single individual should be called upon to beat. pe ‘be 
be hoped that some learned society like 


Royal Agricultural, or the Royal College ‘ ‘a 
Surgeons, will come forward to assist Vet.-Cap Sul 
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in providing him with means and material for prosecut- 
ing his inquiry to a final issue. The success of the 
operation and its general application remains doubtful 
at present, from the small number of experiments made ; 
but it is a doubt which awakens scientific interest. If 
the new treatment prove to be useless, it will be only one 
more failure ; while, if it answer the expectations of a few, 
it is difficult to estimate its value to the community. 
The performance of the operation on ten horses would 
put the question beyond the shadow of 4 doubt, and in 
twelve months, or even less, we should know how near we 
are to the solution of an alluring problem. It will be a 
pity, therefore, if assistance be not forthcoming. The 
whole question should be submitted to careful experi- 
mental inquiry. ~Until this is done, Vet.-Captain Smith 
is hopeful of attaining good results, while at the same 
time he does not attemp to prophesy. # 

I am informed on good authority that Vet.-Captain 
Smith, anxious to continue his investigations, is prepared 
to operate upon any horse in London or ten miles round, 
free of all expense, and at any further distance by pay- 
ment of travelling expenses only. In return, he says, 
the owner must expect nothing, must take the risk of 
chloroform and casting, and must not be disappointed if 
his horse is worse instead of better. I hope there may 
be one vr more of :your readers possessea of means, of 
courage, of interest in scientific inquiry, and of devotion 
to the welfare of the sufticient to supply one or more sub- 
jects for Vet.-Captain Smith to follow up an investigation 
which he pursues with ardour and under difficulty in the 
true spirit of the scientist. 

Morean Evans. 
Duke Street, 

New Oxford Street, W.C. 

[ls it not quite certain that the cure of roaring would 
be an unmixed benefit? What are the risks of hereditary 
transmission of the disease by cured, and therefore not 
detectable roarers —lEp.]—The Field. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The winter session of the Glasgow Veterinary College 
Was commenced on Wednesday, when the introductory 
lecture was delivered by Professor James M’I. M’Call, 
MLB, C.M.,M.R.C.V.S. There was a large attendance 
of students, who oceupied the greater part of the space 
in the lecture hall, Professor Cleland, Glasgow Univer- 
Sty, presided, and’ among the others present were :— 
; Rev. Mr. Watson, Woodside Church, Glasgow ; the 
Wan Grant, assistant, Gartsherrie Church ; Prof. 
Kin m Limont, Professor Aikman, Professor Thomas 
i 8, Professor Jas. Murphy, Mr. Thomas A. Trotter, 
a V.S., and a great many veterinary surgeons from 
‘lous parts of the country. 
e CuatrMan, who was received with applause, then 
oan to introduce to the meeting Professor James 
Tate an he said, was his former student and excellent 
ot soa he considered a very pleasant duty, because 
College hee pleased to come to that College. The 
ime ad been known to him for a much longer 
fst met Itwas known to most of them present. He 
ds 4 their learned principal in 1862, but he was 
ei the College began its existence in 1861. 
to Pring ag friend, the late Dr. Forbes, introduced him 
: thirt MCali, who led him to undertake, at the 
vi Y, to deliver some lectures on the anatomy 
pte i 80 that he might now call himself one of the 
him to sq ors of that institution. They might allow 
Value the 4 a the Glasgow people did not so fully 
or the pats ts accruing from the college as they ought, 
it was tohie that was done by Principal M‘Call, 
‘senthusiasm, his courage, and, would they 


allow him to use the old Scotch expression, his “go 
through,” that the College occupied such a high position. 
When the Charter for the College was obtained, there 
were only ten students attending it, but he rejoiced to 
know that last year the number was 187. It was an 
immense undertaking to inaugurate a College of this kind, 
but Principal M‘Call had overcome all difficulties, and 
now their institution was second to none in the whole 
country. (Loud applause.) 

Professor James M’I. M’Catt, on rising to speak, 
met with a most enthusiastic reception. He said:—Mr. 
Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen—At this time, when 
veterinary medicine has attained to such a pitch of per- 
fection as to necessitate the undivided study of the 
student for four consecutive years in order to graduate, 
I think it will not be inopportune of meto give a rough 
sketch of its progress from the earliest times. In order 
to do so you must accompany me back in your mind’s 
eye to some 1000 years 8.c., at which time a man named 
Erictheusa was employed in breaking in young horses, 
and as at that period the riches of countries and in- 
dividuals was reckoned in proportion to the live stock 
they owned, it necessarily follows that the ailments which 
flesh is heir to, and more especially horse flesh, must 
have had a considerable amount of attention devoted to 
them. Among the Early Egyptians horses were em- 
ployed for the purposes of war, and such being the case, 
who can doubt that their ailments were attended to, ac- 
cording to the amount of knowledge then existing. The 
Egyptians in their turn did what they could to initiate 
the Grecians into the mysteries of equine medicine ; and 
not without success, because from history we learn that 
this branch of medicine flourished in Greece, and one of 
its most able exponents was “Chiron” the “ Thessalian,” 
otherwise known as the wise Centaur, who, in addition 
to treating animals also practised upon the human sub- 
ject, and it may be interesting here to note that a re- 
presentation of him in his original character of the 
Centaur occupies a prominent position on the counter 
seal of the crest of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. We have only to read some of the works of 
Homer, who lived sume 900 years B.c., in order to learn 
that he also was an admirer of the noble avimal, for has 
he not transmitted to us in song and story the deeds of 
prowess of the horse over the Grecian courses ? Xenophon, 
the renowned poet, warrior, and philosopher, did not dis- 
dain to devote some of his literary talents to the subject 
of the horse, as examplified in his treatise on equitation, 
which shows us undoubtedly that a widespread interest 
was taken in that animal by the most eminent and dis- 
tinguished men of his day. Hippocrates, whose name 
must touch a responsive chord in the heart of all 
lovers of medicine, treated the horse as well as his master, 
and this pioneer of human medicine in early times, wrote 
a very interesting book on the curative treatment of 
horses. When Rome, with her all-conquering armies, , 
had attacked and subdued Greece, the horse also fell into 
her clutches, and his study was taken up with increased 
vigour by numerous Roman writers, of whom, for a time, 
Columella held the palm. Subsequent to him one Vege- 
tius appeared, who seems to have eclipsed all his pre- 
decessors, and about the year 300 after the birth of 
Christ, he wrote a book condensing and concentrating all 
that had already been written by the most enlightened 
authors of the Roman Empire. a ‘ 

But alas, this was the last dying spark which illumined 
the veterinary horizon, and was followed by a profound 
darkness, which continued for many centuries. This was 
probably due to the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
as in its fall not only veterivary medicine, but also 
human medicine, and almost all other branches of science 
were for the time being buried. During this period, 
which we might call the dark age of veterinary medicine, 
the treatment of the horse fell from its high position 
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among the learned classes to the level of the shoeing 
smith, while other animals were treated by the men who 
fed and tended them. The ancient and honvurable name 
of Veterinarians sanctioned by the classics of the Augu- 
stan age, became lost in the humble denomination of 
Farrier, a name derived solely from the metal on which 
he worked, and for along period the ignorance of the shoer 
and the humbleness of his title remained indissoluble. 
Things continued much in this state for the next 900 

ears, and it is not until the end of the twelfth century 
that there were aay visible signs of improvement. At 
that time we learn that the Moors had among them a 
man called “ El Baitar,” or “ the veterinarian,’ a native 
of Malaga, who was skilled ia the treatment of the lower 


animals; and upon his death in the year 1216, he left 


behind him a treatise on the virtue of herbs on poisons, 
on metals, and on animals, the whole reduced into 
alphabetical order in three volumes. After him followed 
many Spanish writers upon the subject of veterinary 
medicine, and we can with truth say of these, that if 
they did not enlarge the boundaries of veterinary science, 
they at least made it keep pace with the coudition of 


human medicine amongst them, which at that; time was | 


rather backward. When learning began to revive, and 
the activity of genius to be exerted for the restoration of 
science, the medicinal treatment of animals was not 
considered an object worthy of special anxiety. 

On the contrary, it remained quiescent in its debased 
condition, and was left to the tender mercies of those to 
whom ignorance had consigned it, while the other arts, 
and among them the art of human medicine, made a dis- 
tinct forward progress. As a consequence, the farriers 
took advantage of their opportunities, and partly induced 


by vanity, and partly by interest, openly professed them- 
selves practitioners in this line. They worked on without 


rinciple, amassing whatever tradition preserved, and’) 


increasing their code of prescriptions by every novelty | 
with which credulity :::d superstition provided them. ; 
Such was the state of veterinary medicine at home and 
abroad at the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
Francis the First of France gave orders to J. Ruelle, his 
physician, a canon of Paris, to have the Constantine 
collection of works on veterinary medicine translated 
from the original Greek into Latin, which was accom- 
plished in the year 1530, and soon afterwards they were 
translated into Italian, German, and French. The same 
system was adopted in connection with the works of 
Vegetius, and from this period we may date the gradual 
improvement of the veterinary art. Baring the seven- 
teenth century the veterinary art continued to advance 
and numerous publications on the subject were con- 
tributed by various authors, among whom we may men- 
tion Signor Carlo Ruini, who in 1618 published in Venice 
his work intitled “ Infirmita et suoi remedii,” and from 
this book Snape and Gibson. whose works I will presently 
refer to in detail, as well as most of the early French 
authors, have copied, without acknowledgement, their 
anatomical plates. In 1654 appeared that classical work 
entitled “ The Grand Mareschal Frangois,” and this was 
followed later on by the elaborate work of Sollysel 
Now, about this period what was Great Britain doing 
for the advancement of veterinary medicine ? From 
history we learn that Blundeville, one of our earliest 
veteriuary writers, who lived in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
was doing good work, and subsequent to him, Mascal. 
Martin, Clifford, and Captain Burdon swelled the ranks 
of veterinary authors, Contemporaneous with these 
Gervase Markham dawned upon the veterinary horizon, 


and his treatise on Farriery, although empirical and | 0 


absurd, ran through numerous editions, and b 

guide to the practitioner of that time, ; After ‘Marthe 
very little was done to advance the science until the 
reign of Charles IL., when the classical treatise « On the 


Anatomy of an Horse” was issued in 1683 by Andrew 


Snape, farrier to His Majesty. From this work I have 


made several excerpts, and the first I will offer you is his 
dedications to the king, which reads thus :— 

“To His Most Sacred Majesty Charles II., King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, &. May it please 
Your Majesty, Nothing could have excused or incuced 
me into the Presumption of this Address unto your 
Majesty, if Your Royal Bounty towards me had. not 
made such an Application my Duty. For beinga Son of 
that Family that hath had the honour to serve the 
Crown of this Kingdom in the quality of Farriers for 
these two hundred years, and being myself retained by 
Your Majesty’s Favour in that capacity ; as these here- 
ditary and personal Engagements were the first Motives 
that put me upon dissecting of horses, that I might be 
roore capable of serving Your Majesty in my Station; so 
do they entitle Your Majesty to the Discoveries I have 
made, as being but the effects of such Obligations.’’ 

(To be continued:) 


OVERSTOCKING IN COWs. 


In aletter to a local newspaper, Mr. P. M. Walker 
says :—“In a case before the Borough Bench wheres 
conviction was obtained for alleged cr.elty, I was called 
on, much against my desire, and I do not think there is 


| a member of our profession who is anxious to appear iu 


such cases, but really the circumstances of this one were 
so glaring that it is a matter for astonishment that a 
conviction could be possibly obtained, and I had no 
hesitation in helping the poor farmer involved. In my 
opinion the result is a travesty of justice, and my object 
in troubling you is to review the evidence of the in- 
spector, which led to a conviction, and further to give 
such publicity to the matter as should induce « more 
reasonable and common-sense handling of such cases. 
The two cows in question were young, one of which cal- 
ved the previous day for the first time, the other calved 
her second time two days previously. The symptoms of 
cruelty elicited from the inspector in his evidence were 
“the udder was hard, hot, lumpy, and the milk ranning.” 
The first two symptoms can only be expected, inasmuch 
as all this extensive swelling is th€re for the purpose 
developing and preparing the glands for active duty. 
This swelling is termed healthy congestion, which 
times produces a feeling of tenderness and distention— 
a very valuable sign present, in all mammaliajat 
period, and which subsides gradually in the cow from 
six to ten days. Had thése animals suffered grett 
pain, as described by the inspector, the first thing 
they would have done on handling the glands would be 
to protect themselves by lashing out, and getting 
out of the way. Did they do so? No. The next 
of the symptoms is “lumpy.” There are only two things 
known that would cause this in the cow’s udder, tuber 
cles, and second, circumscribed inflammation—the latter 
very rarely to be met with in the cow, and when ¢ “ 
of these is present, no milking will remove it. — 
inspector admitted that after the cows were m they 
were all right. Surely the inspector’s stated knowleip 
of anatomy never taught him that the udder ere 
lumpy through a fluid! Such a symptom is impos a 
We now come to the most important feature of the! 
spector’s evidence, namely, that the cows were ™ rm 
or, as he said, “ squirting their milk.” He said he op 
times warned the owners in the Market about cows 
ning their milk. This admission should have disp 4 - 
f the whole case, the symptoms being ample ¢v! 
to any ordinary observer that nature, 1n her ree ‘i 
and beneficent workings, has not yet forgot to P safety” 
not only the cow, but mammalia generally wee ‘of 
valve. I have made it my business to seek 1m%0 


at the hands of eminent medical men, and no 
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7e I found any evidence that flowing of milk accompanies, 
is or is an indication of cruelty, and my own profession, 
from the most eminent men downwards, emphatically 
of confirms it. If this is cruelty, nature provides “ The 
se §.P.C.A.” and its inspectors with plenty of work all the 
ad r round in our markets, fields, and mistals, and I have 
ur in my mind a cow, the property of a magistrate for this 
ot borough, and a well-known supporter of the Society, 
of whose name I have permission to divulge if required 
he which is in perfect health, yet every morning has a pool 
(or of milk at her feet. I leave the public to judge whether 
by the poor man who was fined was not the one who 
re- suffered the cruelty. I think it is high time that the 
ves Society should amend its instructions to its inspectors, 
be for such cases at this cannot fail to bring discredit. 
80 
Ave 


“Cruelty” Persecutions at Doncaster. 


At the Doncaster Borough Court yesterday Joseph 
Ashburn, coal dealer, Milbank Street, was charged with 
working a horse when unfit. 


\ 


Iker Edward Backhouse, of the Society for the Prevention 
re & of Cruelty to Animals, said the defendant’s horse was 
lled lame in both fore limbs. 

e is Mr. Thompson, veterinary surgeon, said the horse was 
r iv suffering from navicular disease, and could work well on 
were the land. For the defence Mr. J. M. Axe, vety. surgeon, 


said the horse was suffering from contracted tendons and 
long-standing or mechanical lameness, and there would 
be no pain. The case was dismissed. 

Frederick Hughes, of Altrincham, was summoned for a 
similar offence. Case dismissed. 

Ambrose Bisby, boat hauler, Thorne, was charged 
with travelling a horse when unfit. 

Defendant said that the horse went lame half-an-hour 
before seeing the ofticer. Case dismissed. 

_ Henry Reeton, of Bradford, was summoned for work- 
ing @ horse when unfit. 

_The Officer said the horse was lame on both fore 
limbs, and the animal was suffering from navicular 
disease. Defendant said the horse had a corn, but other- 
Wise was right. 

_ The case was dismissed, and the Mayor, address- 
Pe: the officer, said he hoped he would be more careful in 
55 It was a disgraceful thing to bring all those men 

oh — and cause them so much expense. (Ap- 

, H. J. Allborough, Forest Gate, London, who did not 

tal was ordered to pay 10s. and 15s. costs for a similar 
George Parkinson, of Wakefield, was summoned for 
‘milar offence on the 4th ult. 
a rfendant produced a certificate that the horse could 

ow work, and the case was dismissed. 


a 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME INIQUITIES OF COMPETITION. 


Pan at has been written lately about County 
Many instvar elementary veterinary irstruction, and 
iuptopriety have t at, or even direct statements of, the 
% to advocate th, been advanced, one writer going so far 
Of those ni the removal from the Register of the names 
Of teachers Wee Who undertake to discharge the function 
it ig may be the ethics on this question, 

ee why all the y warranted by precedents, and I don’t 
“all the genera), blame Should be levied on what I might 
Practitioner who undertakes the duties. 


It is quite possible, if the local practitioners were to de- 
cline the post some of the ter luminaries would be 
found ready and willing to discharge the duties. 

Precedent shows that the greatest magnates of the 
profession have largely catered to the public taste for 
elementary veterinary knowledge, but how far this is an 
unmixed evil is not my present purpose to enquire. As 
a short bibliography of what has and is now being done 
by the leading men of the profession we may enumerate 
the following :— 

G. FLemine has writen the “ Practical Horse Keeper,’’ 
which contains a section on diseases and treatment, the 
chapter entitled “ Veterinary Information ” in Sydney’s 
“ Book of the Horse,’ as well as several articles on 
amateur doctoring in The Live Stock Jowrnal Almanac. 

Prof, Brown, of the London College, has specially 
written for farmers the “ Veterinary Treatment of Farm 
Animals,” at 6d., etc. 

Prof. ARMITAGE the two pretentious volumes entitled 
“ Every man his own Horse and Cattle Doctor.” 

Prof. FEaRNLEY has written a book on “Simple Ail- 
ments of the Horse.” 

Capt. Hayes his “ Veterinary Notes for Horse 


J. B. GREsswELL, F.R.C.V.S., has produced a book on 
“ Cattle diseases,’ which previously appeared in a weekly 
pewspaper. 

THE PRoressors oF THE LONDON CoLLEGE contribute 
the formule appropriate for the treatment of the animal 
complaints enumerated in “Cooley’s Encyclopedia of 
Practical Receipts.” 

Prof. Law has published a “ Farmer's Veterinary 
Adviser.” 

Mr. Huntine and a nameless F.R.C.V.S., have fre- 
quently contributed articles to The Chemist and Druggist 
profusely illustrated by suitable formule. 

A book recently published called “ Veterinary Counter 
Practice for Chemists ”’ is, according to the title page, 
written by the Prorzssoxs oF THE R.V. CoLLEGEs oF 
LoNDON AND EpINBURGH. 

Fintay Duw acts as Veterinary Editor of The North 
British Agriculturist, and Professors MoCaun and 
WILLI¢Ms are regular contributors to the Scottish 
agricultural periodicals, while Professors Axt and Dewar 
have each gone into the country and lectured under the 
auspices of the County Councils. 

Although some of the above quoted works may be re- 
garded as of a questionable nature, a good deal may be 
said in favour of these methods of disseminating veter- 
inary knowledge among stock owners by those who care 
to read, and it is possible to argue with a considerable 
show of reason that they engender confidence in the 
public mind and increase the trust in the profession, and 
that the more the public know of our science the less 
security do they feel in their own powers to treat sick 
animals. But whatever may be said in favour of the 
above there is another mode of supplying veterinary in- 
formation, in mitigation of which I think it would be 
difficult to advance either argument or reason. I refer 
to the now general practice of agricultural papers through 
their “ veterinary column ” offering au explanation of the 
cases described to them, and prescribing the treatment 
to be pursued and the medicines to be administered. 
Farm and Home; The Field; Farm, Field and Fireside ; 
Live Stock Jonrnal ; North British Agricultwrist ; Scottish 
Farmer ; Farming World, etc., and some sporting papers, 
each and all have a veterinary surgeon on their staff, who 
answers the queries upon disease. Opinions are stated 
freely and unblushingly, systems of treatment are pre- 
scribed, formule given, and a vast amount of injury 
probably done to the animals and their owners: Injustice 
is perpetrated against the legitimate practitioner and the 
profession, constituting on the whole a system of compe- 


tition with the provincial practitioner in many respects 
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analogous to that carried on in London by the Royal 
Veterinary College, and against which the metropolitan 
practitioners so loudly and justly complained a few years 
ago. Not long ago I saw a query answered through The 


_ North British Agriculturist on a case that was under the 


treatment of a neighbouring surgeon. That opinion was 
stated with a dogmatism as indiscreet as it was erroneous. 
Many similar cases could be quoted, but I select the 
above because it is the work of a member of the Board of 
Examiners, who, a few years before, examined the gentle- 
man in whose practice the case occurred, and as a further 
proof that our most illustrious men are constantly doing 
acts that in a more humble member of the profession 
would be looked upon as infra dig. 

Added to the above forms of what I call illegitimate 
competition, the supply of “Cure Alls” by the animal 
medicine vendors, a good deal of the regular practitioner’s 
legitimate field of operation is trenched upon, and it be- 
comes a question of some moment to those who find the 
pinch of the competition thus established, whether they 
are not fally justified in entering commercially into 
competition with them, and cater for supply at time’s 
“spon all such material and preparations as are wont to 

e employed in his district or locality, and thereby reap 
his just proportion of the animal medication of the dis- 
trict in which he lives. Unfortunately it is “unpro- 
tessional”’ to do these things, and the dignity of the 
profession is menaced thereby! Nevertheless some prac- 
titioners and firms of repute and old standing do it, and 
secure a profit thereby. 

Apologising for having raked up these few of our 
iniquities.— Yours truly, 


A Country PRACTITIONER. 


MILK FEVER. 


Sir, 

Let me assure Mr. Thompson that no thanks are due 
for the extract from my letter which he uses as an argu- 
ment against Mr. Barron, in his letter of the 20th Sept., 
simply because it is no argument at all. I asked the 
question, “ Wherein do the elements of colostrum and 
milk differ so materially ; 1. would like to know why, 
when the secretion of colostrum is suppressed there is 
produced such a grave disease as “milk fever,” and yet 
when the secretion of milk is suddenly stopped, as fre- 
quently takes place from various causes, no such disease 
is forthcoming.” Mr. Thompson then says, “This I 
think shows, that at the time of parturition there: must 
other materials in the system from which the colostrum 
is secreted, or why don’t we have similar attacks at other 
times, by the sudden stoppage of the secretion of milk.” 
Just, so Mr. Thompson! that is the very reason I asked 
the question ; and I have yet so await your answer. I 
say this is no such material difference, and again repeat 
“that the elements of colostrum not being eliminated 
from the blood has nothing whatever to do with the 
production of ‘milk fever.’” The chief difference be- 
twixt colostrum and milk is not to be found in the 
blood, but rests entirely on the difference of elaboration 
in the gland follicles at the parturient period, as com- 
pared with the same process at other times, ’ 

I think I can prove to a demonstration, yea, I think I 
can even convince such a forraidable antagonist as Mr 
Thompson, who by simply disturbing a hornet’s nest 
produces “three Richmonds in the field ” (a rather 
mixed, if original, metaphor Mr. Editor, is it not 1), that 
colostrum, or its elements, has nothing whatever te do 
with the production of milk fever. Mr. Thompson says 

é My contention is that the materials or elements, a 
‘ever they may be, (sic) from which the colostrum is 
secreted, not being eliminated from the system by the 


proper channel, are thrown back upon the system, and 
produce a towic action. If these materials were converted 
into colostrum by the action of the udder we should have 
no milk fever” (The italics are mine). It is clear then 
Mr. Thomson contends that if the elements are not 
eliminated by the proper channel—the udder—they pro. 
duce a toxic action, which results in a train of symptoms 
we call “ milk fever.” Then, how does it happen that 
in cows that are never milked at all, either by calf or 
hand, and where it is an utter impossibility the elements 
can be “eliminated by the proper channel,’’ there is 
never a single symptom of milk fever developed! In 
cases of agalactia I suppose the elements must be present 
in the blood, and yet though not a drop of colostrum is 
secreted, “milk fever” never results. Then ayain, in 
cases of atresia of all the teats, and in those numerous 
cases in primipare, where the animal is not wanted to 
rear her calf, nor for dairy purposes, and where nota 
drop of colostrum is drawn from the udder, we never see 
a case of “ milk fever.” ; 

lf the non-elimination of the elements of colostrum was 
the cause of “ milk-fever,’’ then, instead of primipare 
being exempt, we would undoubtedly meet with mor 
cases in them than in all other classes put together. 
If Mr. Thompson’s theory were correct, instead of this 
disease being confined to the bovines we should surely 
meet with cases in all our domesticated animals whow 
offspring are dead at birth and whose mamme are never 
milked. 

But Mr. Thompson (page 199) has annihilated his om 
theory. He say, “There is one very remarkable featur 
in milk-fever that I have noticed more particularly in big 
milkers, where the first milk drawn after calving is of # 
rich, almost orange colour, and of a thick consistency; 
immediately all the milk is drawn off, the animal goes 
down with milk-fever, lying in a comatose condition for 
ten or twelve hours; on her recovery from which the 
first milk is drawn, is almost devoid of colostrum al 
will scarcely coagulate on baking.” There Mr. Thompsot 
would have us believe that the elements of colostrum, not 
being eliminated by the “ proper channel,” is the cal* 
of the disease, and yet though by his own showing they 
are never so eliminated, the animal makes a quick aut 
satisfactory ‘recovery. What kecomes of the “toue 
element in such a case ? 

Mr. Thompscn wishes me, in common with Mr. Br 
ron, to substitute a better theory than his. My thee 
appears pretty fully in the proceedings of the Nation 
Veterinary Association for 1892, commencing page 
and has never yet been seriously challenged by arg 
ment. Mr. Thompson being a member of the Associ 
tion has doubtless a copy of it, and I will therefore 
frain from encroaching on your valuable space by recap 
tulating. Nowhere in my article, however, — 
Barron find the expression “udder shock.” In = 
that quotation he had clearly been putting “ his ow” 
struction’ on my words. 

Mr. Thompson also wishes me to tell him “how o 
chloral is sapposed to establish its action 0? att 
conscious, almost paralytic animal?” Simply by 


tion.— Yours faithfully, Tuomas M. MoCoxssis 
Wigtown, N.B., 9th October, 1893. 


Sir, 
In the letter I sent to The Record for last rent vd 
see there are two mistakes. “ insulating’ sing” 
“insulting,” and “toneing ” should read 
PaRLANE 
.—Mess® 
Communications, Books, AND PaPERs 
T. M. McConnell, J. H. Parker, M. Sadler, ~- 


Inspector, Country Practitioner, ‘‘Juvenis.” 
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